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?' ''."^ Presenting a brief -history of Hississippi* s Cherokee 

STchpols (.1-80i»H=9.76)^..tfii:s arUcle emphasizes the gradual . 
impleke.tftati6n <)dr programs . since 1970 under' guidjince by 

'the Policy Adyispry Committees (PiCX which are composed 6f a majority 

P^^^^^M- ^^"^^a. min<3?^^^^^ Specifically, this 

aftidle elaborates upok "the educational objectiyes of four programs 
Hov pperatiye ^n the 'Chei^dkee Schools, . These programs are indentified 
asr :(1). the follow-through (FT) En glemann- Becker HPdel (a-k-3 program 

- Admiiiistered by SIC Via a Bureau of Indian. Affairs principal, a 
tieacher. super yisor^ and a ' PAC-hired FT director utilizing the* Direct 

■ Ittstrtictio^ai System, of T^saching. and .Bemediation (DISTAB) materials 
and ioypXting'.ifpBgraajpd Materials/ 'departmentalizataon by isiass or 
gr5>up^ parent intolyemielit/Pafticipation in. PAC and classrooms* etc.).; 

■ (2)" p3;gahizaticn«of a ;ifo41fi€.a, mongraded,. and departmentalized 

>intermedia%e leyel:ta ^cdoBodate FT students; (3) Public Law '89-10 
Title I Prbgrai .felemept.a;ry..and. secondary remedial, education in" 
reading, math, aairguage, learning disabilities, speech, hearing-, and 
special educatioii .f6.4 ther i^ery slow learn ets) ;; (^f) learning 
Disabilities Prbgfam_^a Title Vl. diagnostic-prescri^tiye and training 
center). Siratistics .cpapafihgi the academic' achie.ye*ent of Cherokee * 
Schools' students with national. norms are also presented for 
1970-1975,. (JCj , ' , . ■ 
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• BRIEPHISTORYrOF CHEROKEE ^ • ^ ' 

" . • SCH06LS180U~1976' . ^ . 

by . ' -'V , • 

/ T.J.DuJPree- ' ' . 

As early as 1804 the Morayian Missionary Society of ^United 
Brethren, a religious grouj^, started schootfor 8 Cherokee Indian-'chil- 
dreh^at Spring Place in northwestern Geor^ The iforaviahs were 
more interested in converting •'heathen" Tnilfang to their brand of 
Christian belief. However; the Gherokee.insisted that dasiMoin in- 
structipn in the three R*s iaiso be inoluded. 

: , Around 1816 the President of theUmCed States was told about the 
Cherokee efforts for ^ucating their children and directed the Lidian 
igeht.ih that area to build a larger jschool building and quarters for a 
teacher. The purposeof the schpol Was to teach fanning to boysand 
homemaking to gjrls in addition to some reading, writmg 
and arithmetic. * ' 

By 1831 there were three missionary groups operating 11 schools 
in Cherokee country, but Mostly in Georgia. These groups were 
:, Moravian3aptist and Presbyterian. Their source of funds came from 
• federal, trihal>and missionary appropriations, 

. Cherokee formal education came to a standstill during the forced 
removal ptthe Cherokees to Oklahoma Territory in 1838. However, 
the interest J>f the Cherokee people to provide jediication for their 
chfltLren; WCTt.with them to the new territory, 'and they started 'a 
pubUc ^hfpbtsyst,eni as soon as they were settled in their new hom.es 
in the 'setttenaent: yhich was to be later called. Tahlequah. 

• Qol. Wi]^T*6n^^ start QuaDa Town Academy, a school 

for. Cherokee children. in North Carolina in the late 1850's, but this 
effort wa^ cut -short by the Civil War, arid it was not unta 1880 that 
the Society of Friends (Queers) started negotiations to contract with 
the Federal^vernment and the Cherokee Tribe to establish schools 
in what is^ now Qualla Boundary. \ , 

. It was about this time that J.D. Garner, a .Quaker from 
Marj^e, Tennessee^ was appointed by the federal goveminent as 
Superintendent of Cherokee Schools east of the' Mississippi. 

- "-'^^'V ' ' . . : ^\ • ' \ ' 

Finally, on May 31*, 1881, representatives of the Friends' chm-ch 
from Tridiana'signed a contitict with the Cherokee tribal officials tp 
establish aii mdustriiEd type school in addition to lower grade schools^ 
Tjii^^|ts^subjecttp:a^^ and would last 10 years, 

'Finkn.cM suiJport for the school w come from annual interest of 
tfetrusbfupd hel4 by the government to the credit of the Easteiii 
Band .of Cherokee Indians, and also in part by funds furnished by the 



Eriends*chittch..l3ielptati6& Of rtese'dayschools were one aV v^u..' 
WGherokee Village). orieatSpbwbfrdWin Graham^ 
- at Big Cove, and xme at Birdtqwn. It was not until 1884 th^tt^^Z 
started the boarding facilities for both boys ind^girls Kvine ton !* ' 
walk to school daEy. . « ^ "ving too far to 

Quakers in charge of the schools expressed dissatisfied friction 
-with Superintenejent Henry W. Spray as early as 1887. He had b^n 
formerly head of the Maiyville, Tennessee. Normal School^ 
e^adently he was also a Quaker bemuse a committee of Quafcerj 
fondly asked hnn and his wife.'Anna Gray, to resign at the endTfth! 
fiscal year 1891." But. Gray refused to leave. He SaHrhtdlo 
but was appomted Siiperintendentby the Federal Goveriiment Indi:^ 
. Office m 189?and stayed on untn 1903, This time "his resienation wS 
forced by Chief Jarret Smith. ' - s"«ti-wn was 

The Cherokee Schools cQntinued primarily as elementary and 
.vocation^ oriented schools from Isfthrough 9th grades. Federal con- 
/ struction and expansion took place between 1906 and 1910. These ar« 
the old frame'buildings still standing on Yellow Hill. 

^ Between 1910 and 1934 the;, school emphasis, in addition to' voca- 
tional and trades training, Vas expanding boarding schools and sup- 
pf^ssion.of jnative language use in schodl. However, soon, after the 
new commissioner of Indian Affairs^ Collier, was appointed there 
were some dramatic-changes made in Indian education. The semi- " 
, military air was removed jfrom schools/ Use of native language: ' 
emphasis was placed on community day schooUi instead of boarding 
school,- but more impoiftkntly the curriculum in schools began 
to change., • - _ ^ ^ 

It was not until aftec th^ Sec6nd«World War th?t the tourist .trade 
began to expand at Cherokee and. with it a demand was^made for 
native crafts, such as basketry, woodcarviiig, pottery, .etc. Even 
though the production vocational training eventually was abandoned, 
the crafts development continued.to grow and is still gofaig strong at 
' present; Most of this is iii basket weaving, .and woo3carving. 

- The boarding;.part of the. Cherokee- Central School was closed in 
June of 1954. "Mr. T.J. DuPree was the last person in charge of .the 
dormitpries as^Teacher-Adviser; The b^arding.scho61 population had - 
diminiOTed to 55 or 60 students who were m6stly from Seminole and, 
Choctaw tribes* Roads were improved and bus routes were expanded. 

; At present all ofethe Cherokee Indian children who do hot attend 
public ; schools -ih Jackson, Swain - and Graham counties, attend. 
Cherokee elenaentary, ahd Junior-Senior High Sch^lsi These are still 
operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. ' 



• In 1962 the outlying da/ schools were consolidated into'one sturdy 
and fairly modem red brick elementary school at Cherokee (Old 
Yellow Hill). The curriculum and classroom structure remained 
traditional until 1970. Cherokee elementoy schooLjiow is no longer 
the' simple, gnided^ "self-contained country school it was 6 or more 
years ago. It is a highly complex Educational" operation providing 
specialized educational services to between 760 and- 800 students; 

In January of 1970 the Cherokee tribal Advisory School Board and 
- the<Ag8ncy adniinistration decided that some changecl had to be made 
■ in their school system. The schoollward recommended. the selection of 
a new principal to fill the elementary school vacancy. There were also 
pushing to have^ a new Junior-Senior High . School built,. 

One of the first' major changes was made by the Policy Advisory 
Committee oi^P, A'.C- which has a voting caembership of a majority of 
parents and minority of professional persons. lie, majority includes 
three Tribal Council menibers who are also on the Advisory gchool 
Board, The chatige was from the Arkansas FoUow-Through Model to 
the Englemann-Becker. Model in Kindergarten through second, 'and 
: later third grades. • . • 

In the meantime the school administration* together with the 
Advisory School Board, developed broad educational goals for 
Cherokee Schools. They are as follows: , 

1; • To provide quality educational opportunities for eadi ' 
student so that highest individual potential in academic 
, achievement will, be reached at the end of high'^schooL' 

2.. To reduce social promotions to a' bare minimum, and use 
them only when necessary and with ^he consent of -the 
parents involved. ' • 

3, To upgradethe quality of the instructional staff through edu-' 
cational leave, pre-service and in-service workshops plus 
aault education opportunities and conferences, 

4. To do everything possible to help Cherokee children reach 
. educational achieverSenf levels Competitive with pomparable 

children in non-Indian communities. ' ^. 

In order to achieve the above broad goals within a few short years,* ' 
changes had to ba. started with parents, teachers and stujdeht 
attitudes. Also, restructuring the outmoded traditional curriculpra, 
and securing adequate funding, 'Several of these things are now 
taking place to some degree and must continue to ^e^,emphasized and 
suppprted by the parents, the school ^taff, school Administrators; 
tribal officials and especially Ihe School Boards/' i 



* To iachieve-tjie above:^ major bijoad goals the following miist 
take place:*. • i^ - '.^ ^ / " 

^ 1." TRere must be ML em-oUniBnt of school age chfldreh,.^d,^ 
^ y - sustained effort must be< naade j6c> cut. down wasteful 
absenteeism; - . ' ' ^' 

- ' .2. The inslrufctional stagmust be^ble tp hold the full attention 
of pujiils for reasoi^le lengths of xntensivt-anstrucUonal 
: ^ time \^^b frequent short b^ 

, Z. The instliictionat staff must .master th^> 

materials /ayaUaBje to m^t the. educational. -neeids of 
the students. ^ " ' ^ ' 

" ' .\ . . — . * ■ - . ' - 
^ .' '4. .The -school ^admiiistratid must provide -^equate funding,-- 
. leadership^ teacher accountabili.ty methods, an4 student ac- 
^ . countability-methods/ 

5. . The desire for learning and school .achievement must b^\ 
awakened in each student. If traditionalinetliods of lecturing 
and "nagging^ dp- not work, modem nfethqds of behavior 
modification miist be. tried. Low aspiration and low motivarr 
tibn are coiisidered to be the highest' causes of failure mi ; 
school. Therefore,' a' working: knowledge ^of rewa^s ancf 
pimishment principles must be made known not only to. jnr . 

. structional staffs out 'als^ . * ' * ' . 

* ' '6. The number of .pupfls per teacher, or insthictor , mu^ be' re- 

duced as- low as budget wiU aUow-^Jffe smaU 

pupil ratio, .the greater, is tbe ^ibncentration^^^ipf effort,.. 

7, Parents^l involvement and community . suppojrfc are' essential ' 
for; achieving high; palit^ edui^ional g^ Any ,<rom- 
munity, whether it be tosra,^^^^ 

or whatever, receives o^y as much quSKty educatipijL .asr ife 
encourages and.dem,andsofits children^a^ educational iiisti- 
- t^tions, and i£"is:willing to pay fpr i^ |ime^ 'ej^drt, energy 
and funds^ •Rje know-how is available but the effbrit is,S9me-- 
Jfcimes we^k in some placfeSi . ^ . ' ^ ' ^ 

The changesi\?e're made gradually duriqg.a 6-yjerar peripd until '2^t- 
-present there -ai^e 4 basie educatibfial prpgTa;ns .g^g 
ously in the^ elementary schoonand sevefrai i» the Junior-Senior , 
High School.^^ ' " - . ^ / . . - - ; ' ^( 

> . , - V* ' ■« - . ^ ^ 

^ The -first,: one, as mentioned eafEer, is the^ Ponbw-Through 

* Engelmann-Becker Model use'Sr in IGncfergartefr tW 

, grades^.; This is the Jaf^est of the elementary programs .with 4X8^ 



• - 'S"^|E*?'i»''i7 classrooms. ^ 
. , Bearc, and are' cBaneed iwHodicalfe b^a/?^'^ ■ 

. . ffiaS^'°^:^°'^^^ i^ae/jvhen .85% S^^^^ / 
' 2. Kisdeparfmen>ii2ed^for s^^^^ 

■ ^ Parapj^^essipM for sp^^ 



• 6* •Cpntinudus criterion reference testing is there to find where 
, the instructional program and where 

the child needs help* / 

7. Modern -niethods of . encoura^g.^chi][drfen to at end sdiool 
regularly are there. 

8..^ Skall group instruction, for niaximuni 'concentration of 
_ : ^ effort, is there. ' . - 

9* . Cooperative efforts for quality education are thi re between 
^the Tribal Council, the' Advisory School BoaxI, P^A^C, " 
^ * School Administration/ Agency education, iostructional 
^ staffs, and FoUow-Through. 

lie.second major program was probably the most difficult to im- 
plement« It was in organizing the modified, non-graded and depart- 
mentalized intermediate levels. The children are of 4th, 5th and 6tfa 
, grade age. PHASE V includes Levels RM, M, N, 0. PHASE VI 
includes Levels RP, P, Q, and R. PHASE Vn includes RS, S, T, and 
y. There is nd*denying that we had our "growing pains" in adjusting 
to this new program from the old graded? self-contained structure. 
Two jrears were spent in preparing teachers^ developing curriculums,' 
talking to parent groups, purchagjpg materius, etc., before going into ' 
:the new program. It started with one-half day the first year in 
September, 1973; and for the full school day the sectfnd year. 

. We already knew what the weaknesses of the old systeni were, 
and that the Cherokee people were dissatisfied with the poor 
academicprogress made by a majority of the children during the past 
60 to 7$ year hfeitpiy of the schools; We finally received sufficient 
funds to put a trained aide in each , of the classrooms in the inter- 
mediate levels starting in September of 1975. 

This part of the program received the niost opposition from some 
teachers. This. is understandable because of loss of most classroom 

: aut6mbhy by the teacher, more rigid structui^, teacher accounta- 
bility, .and insistence on better supervision and discipline in class- 

^oomsi Also; the instructional staff had to supervise the wash- 

/boms,,tiiningiroom and halls. 

Iti/.addition .to ba^ic subjects of reading, arithmetic and language, 
the sti^dents have social studies (with one or more units about 
Aiaeffcan In^lians), science, health, crafts, library, art, music, and 
physical education. The a^deihic gains in the intermediate levels are 
not as dramatic as in Follow-Through. However, looking at it from the 
point ;bf vie\^ of that the self-contained graded system had many, 
m^ny years to prove, itself and school dropout rates, social pronio- 
tions, and failures kept going up, it was lime to try Somethingielse. 



Perhaps the non-graded system is riot the o5ly- answer, nor even* the 
best answer tqward achieving quality educatibnVBut,.itl^ working in 
the Fol^w^ThrpugliE-B 'Model, and there is no. earthly reason why it 
should not work in intermediate levels and even the Junior-Senior 
High ScliooL There is a gradual improvement in student achievement 
«ach year. . . • ' . • 

The third major program is the Public Law 89-10 Title I which has 
>^een brbviding remedial educatibnal services in reading, arithmetic, 
language,, learning disabilities, speech, hearing, and a small, self- 
contained SPED classro6m;for very slow students. It concentrates 
effortsUo helping children who, for one or more reasons have fallen 
behindA Andi there are many reasons for other than being a naturally 
slow learning student. Some of these are poor school attendance, 
short attention spans, poor study habits, lack of self-discipline, low 
motivation, low aspiration toward education i^i the home,- emotional • 
disturbance, lack pf seK-confideiiQe and poor nutrition ' in early 
formative years. These are in addition to poor instructional' methods, ' 
and social promotions: Lately, we find that otherwise normal children 
sometimes have "hang-ups" when dealing with specific abstract 
symbols such as the printed letter, word or number. Others- have' 
•.difficulty assimilating sounds into meaningfiil communication. 

Children participating in Title I are" selected from the lowest 
achievers in reading, arithmetic and language in the intermedia'te 
levels up through high school. The object is to find their weak 
academic areas .and to attempt to remediate them and gradually work 
them out of the Title I program and into the regular .program^ full- 
time. Title I is contracted to Smoky Mountain Mental Healtti in* 
Western North Carolina and they are doing a good job. 

The fourth and newest of the programs is in Learning disabilities 
financed through title VI funds. A two-year pilot program of this.type 
was contracted to Tennessee Wesleyan University starting in 
September of- 1973. Other BIA areas sent personnel to observe the 
project during its second year of operation at Cherokee. About 415 
students were refejred and screened for learmng' disabilities. Of 
• "these, Were were 120 that were found to, have one or more learning 
disability to some degree. 31 of the more severe cases were selected 
from tl)e 120 for therapy. The project was originally "funded to take 
care of only 30. Title I ^added another 30 the following year.' 

The two year pilot project ended in June of 1975, and a one year 
Title .YI, L.D. project was contracted to Western Carolina Univereity 
for 1975-76. This Title VI project provides a diagnostic-prescripf ive 
and training center. It has also addpd tutoring services for multi-. 
handicapped home-bound children. In come cases where an otherwise 
normally intelligent child was found to have a learning disability, and 
.was found early enough, the child gained a whole year in reading 
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tbility after .receiving 30 days of reading therapy. All of elementary^l 
Title ! and vl are houised in a new, large comfortable .building, put up i 
during the summer of 1975. ; J . ' • \\ 

:After yeare;6f hard work and pfannihg by the Cherokee Agency, 
'the Advisory School Board and the Central Education oMce, the new 
Junior-Senior Cherokee High School was finally cqmplet^ and 
occupiedln the^fall of 1975. It is indeed a far cry from theiirst log 
cabin one rodna Moravian, school house in 1804. The 600 student new: 
structure is one , of tW most modern in functional design and' 
architeqturial beauty iI^the Bureau pf.Indian Affairs and certainly in 
Western Nqrjh Carolina.. ^ . 

In closing I would like to say that Cherokee Schools are not thfe 
same dull institutions they were 6 to 10 o^more years ago. BIA and 
people ahywherehave never seen anyth^g such as the rebirth in ' 
education taklngplabe here. Educators' and students from within and 
outside of North Carolina visiting ouf schools are amazed at our 
advanced prdmms and overall' stucjent. programs. 

We must iieTer allow Cherokee Schools to become second arid 
third rate agstin. The only way this can be accomplished is by 
continued comnninity interest, parent involvement, BIA and tribal 
positive leadership, selection and traming bf well qualified 
instructional sftaffs, and of course^ adequate funding. 

The followfing chax*t shows the aijh^ieyement growth of Cherokee 
elementary school children in recent years. Emphasis on quality 
education for Indian children meeds to be continued because children 
of all races, colors and creeds are America's most precious resource 
for the future. None must be wasted. 
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. Level 
Grade 
KG* * 

2n6 



3rd 



May 1970 
% ofPupiIf 

' No Records 
Available 

*♦ No Records 
Avajfeble 

29.9% 
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Cherokee Elementary School Yearto Year Comparison of 
Grade Achievement Level' Using Wide Range for Primary 
Levels andA!etropolitan for Intermediate Levels t970-1975 



Mafch,1971 
% of Pupils- 
ab ove N.N> 

*42^ 



14.9% 



May 1972 
% of Pupils 
above N.N. 

89.4% 
♦•74.2% ; 
*4.13% 



14.3% 



May 1973 
% of Pupils 
above Nil.* 

^97.8% 
♦86:3% 

♦70;l"% 



47.0% 



May 1374 
% of Pupils 
aboVeN.N. 

88.0% 
♦90.1% 
♦77.6% 



JL61.2% 



May 1975 
% of Pupils 
.above N.N. 

92.0% 
♦79.9%- 
83.9% 



♦61.0% 



Average 
^'X^ot-Pupils , 
abov^NlN. 

.•90.8J^ . 
*76.8% 
.,•57.5%- 



35.7X 



4th 



20.8^ 



40;0%- 



30.1X 



25.9% 



25J3% . 



43.0% 



30.9% 



5th 



14.1% 



27.6% 



32.2% 



24.0% 



10,0% 



6th 



36.1% 



31.9% :■■ 



42.9% 



36.0% . 



V . 



42.1% 



58.5% 



30.9% 



41.4% 
♦51.2% 



♦* % "^«cords available from original FT Arkansas 1^ 
^ ^«8lemanafecker Model using DISTARm 



NJ\1.^ Nitionat Norms. 



♦ Overall % 
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